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territories in Asia Minor vital to British and European commerce, the British government could not accept her subjugation by Muscovy. Salisbury conceded that reforms in the Christian provinces of Turkey were needed; such reforms, however7 could be brought about only by an international congress free to reach decisions in accordance with the interests of all its members and those of the populations immediately concerned. Gorchakov, while contesting every assertion of Salisbury, challenged the British government to say not only what it did not want but also what it wanted (April 9? N.S.), thus leaving the door open for future negotiations. There was no immediate response to this hint, and, indeed, in March and April war between Russia and England, in alliance perhaps with Austria-Hungary and Rumania, appeared almost inevitable. In the middle of February Beaconsfield resumed secret but inconclusive negotiations with Andrassy, who, however, showed no eagerness to plunge into a war for which he knew Austria was not ready.
Ignatev, back in St. Petersburg in the middle of March, was at the height of his power. Russian military and naval preparations, including plans for a diversion in central Asia and the fitting of privateers in the United States, were feverishly pushed. The Grand Duke Nicholas was snowed under by an avalanche of pressing orders to occupy, if necessary by force, the shore of the Bosphorus (and sometimes also Constantinople and Gallipoli) so as to forestall a British landing and to prevent the entry of British warships in the Black Sea. The Porte, however, would not yield to diplomatic pressure, and the grand duke hesitated to take the irrevocable step that would precipitate a new war. In the middle of April, on the pretext of ill health, he was relieved of his command. His successor, Totleben, after a survey of the situation reached the conclusion that the mining of the Bosphorus insisted on by the St. Petersburg strategists was not feasible and that the British fleet could not be kept out of the Black Sea; the occupation of the shores of the Bosphorus, therefore, would serve no useful purpose. The storming of Constantinople, Totleben believed, would be risky and onerous; even if successful, it would bring merely temporary advantages and would involve Russia in a protracted war for which the epidemioridden army, poorly supplied and dependent on long and insecure lines of communication, was ill prepared. The failure of the attack would have had even direr consequences. These disheartening findings were submitted to the tsar in a report of May 9,